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Summer Session 


July 8—August 16, 1918 


GENERAL LINGUISTICS— 


s102 Introduction to Linguistic Science Professor Sturtevant 
GREEK— 
sl Elementary Course Professor Macurdy 
s2 Xenophon Professor Macurdy 
s3 Homer, Iliad Professor Sturtevant 
s105 Informal Lectures on the History of Greek Philosophy 
Professor Shorey 
s153 Greek Life and Thought Professor Van Hook 
LATIN— 
sX1 Elementary Course Professor Demarest 
sX2 Caesar, Gallic War Dr. Messer 
sX3 Elementary Latin and Caesar (Direct Method) Miss Wye 
sYl1 Vergil, Aeneid Professor Demarest 
sY2 Cicero, Selected Orations Dr. Messer 
sZ Prose Composition Dr. Messer 
s6 Horace, Odes and Epodes Professor Sturtevant 
s9 Prose Composition Professor Ogle 
s13 Vergil, Eclogues and, Georgics Professor Van Hook 
s39 Prose Composition—Advanced Course Professor Moore 
s105 Lucretius Professor McCrea 
s122 Horace, Satires and Epistles Professor Shorey 
$123 Cicero, his Life, Ideals, and Permanent Influence Professor McCrea 
s134 Tacitus, Histories Professor Moore 
s141 Cicero’s Verrine Orations (Direct Method) Miss Wye 
| s147 The Literary Heritage of the Middle Ages Professor Ogle 





For further information address 


FRANK D. FACKENTHAL, Secretary, 
Columbia University, New York City 
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G 1. 4 Reasons Why : . 


D’Ooge and Eastman’s Q 5 


CAPSAR IN CALL OO 


is the best equipped text of its kind available. 


1. Caesar’s life in simple Latin in the early part of the book provides a 
thorough review of forms and syntax and serves as a stepping-stone to the Gallic War. 

2. The direct discourse instead of the indirect in the first two books removes a 
real obstacle to progress, but the indirect discourse is given later in the book. 

3. The combination of text, grammar, and prose lessons renders unnecessary 
the purchase of any other book for the second year Latin work. 

4. Exceptionally fine maps, battle plans, and illustrations vivify the text. 


PRICE, $1.40 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 





























May Be Used With Any First Year Course 


YOUNG’S LATIN PERCEPTION CARDS 


Tag Manila, 500 Cards, 7x 11% inches 


Each card has 


HEY present for drill 500 important words, phrases and idioms. 
on one side the Latin form of the word and on the other its English equiva- 


lent. 

The type used is large and can easily be read across the classroom. 
vowels are so marked, and other necessary information is also given. 

These cards fix firmly in the pupil’s mind all the Latin words which he 
should know by the end of the first year. With this card method the pupils’ 
attention is concentrated, and their interest closely held. 


Long 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANT A 





























THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLAN- 
TIC STATES, TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States will be held at the 
Drexel Institute, 32d and Chestnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia, on Friday and Saturday, May 3-4. 

The programme will be as follows: 





Fripay AFTERNOON, May 3, AT 2:30 


Address of Welcome, by Dr. Hoiiis Goprrey, Presi- 
dent of the Drexel Institute. 

Response, by Miss Jesste E. ALLEN, President of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States. 

Paper: Alcidamas Versus Isocrates: The Spoken 
Versus the Written Word, by Professor LA RUE 
Van Hook, Columbia University. 

Paper: An Experiment in College Latin, by Professor 
RIcHARD Mott GuMMERE, Haverford College. 

The paper will discuss the need of a ‘laboratory’ out- 
line for the teaching of the Classics in College, and 
the vital need of correlating Junior and Senior Latin 
(and Greek) with the main subject which the student 
plans to make his specialty in after life. 

Report of the Executive Committee: Report of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer: Appointment of Committees. 

Paper: Roman Poetic Diction, by Professor A. L. 
WHEELER, Bryn Mawr College. 

The paper will consider methods of determining the 
Roman poetic diction, and will present illustrative 
results gained from a study of certain details of Republi- 
can and Augustan poetry. 


Paper (illustrated): Roman Amphitheaters, by Dr. 
Mary E. ARMSTRONG, Goucher College. 


FRIDAY AT 7:00 ANNUAL DINNER 
Open to all members and visitors 

After the Dinner there will be an 

Address of Welcome, by Miss JeEsste E. ALLEN, Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Address: Greetings from The Classical Association of 
New England, by Dr. JostAn BrinGe, Delegate from 
the Association. 

Paper: Classical Civilization in Palestine and Syria, by 
Dr. J. A. MontGomEry, of Philadelphia. 

Letter, from Professor BAsm. LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE, 
of The Johns Hopkins University. 
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SATURDAY MorninG, May 4, AT 9:15 


Paper: Birds of the Latin Poets, by Miss FLORENCE 
KELLOGG Root, Dean of the Pennsylvania College 
for Women. 

Paper: How May the Latin Teacher Take Advantage of 
the Present Opportunity? by Dr. Bessie R. BuRCHETT, 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls. 

The topics discussed will include the duty of knowing 
the trend of modern pedagogy and of adapting one’s 
self to it; the possibility of adopting ‘modern methods’; 
the duty of attending classical and non-classical meet- 
ings; the proper relation of classical teachers to non- 
classical Societies. 

Paper: Practical Syntax, by Mr. FRANKLIN A. DAKIN, 
The Haverford School. 

Topics dealt with will include the repetition of 
paradigms; four conjugations in one; adjectives in 
nouns; ‘parsing’; orderof words; the time for technical 
terms; vocabulary, dictionary, and imagination; two 
kinds of translation; thinking as an art and as a habit. 
Paper: A Study of Dietetics among the Romans, by Dr 

CorNELIA G. HarcoM, Vassar College. 

The points discussed will include: the Romans as 
vegetarians, vegetable menus, food control in the 
ancient world, food substitutes, modern dietetic 
theories derived from the Romans. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MAy 4, AT 2:00 
Paper: The Heart of Our Problem, by Dr. JosiaAu 
BripGE, Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn. 


Our problem is to promote the study of the Classics. 
The heart of the Classics is Greek. How, then, are we 
to increase the number of those who study Greek? 


Paper: Second Year Latin and Some Aspects of the 
World War, by Miss MARGARET T. ENGLAR, Western 
High School, Baltimore. 

The purpose of the paper is to demonstrate how the 
teacher, in the light of present events, may quicken the 
pupil’s interest in Caesar’s Gallic Wars, and, at the 
same time, make him a keener observer of present day 
news. 

Paper: Some References to Literature in Plautus and 
Terence, by Professor CHARLES KNApp, Columbia 
University. 

The Drexel Institute is situate within one block of 
the West Philadelphia station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The Annual Dinner, set for Friday night, at 7, will be 
held at the Arts Alliance, 1823 Walnut street. The 
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dinner is open to every one, not merely to members of 
the Association, at $1.00 per person. Those intending 
to be present are requested to notify Professor George 
Depue Hadzsits, College Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, by May 2, at the latest. Admission will be by 
ticket only. Tickets will be issued on receipt of sub- 
scription price. 

On Saturday, at 12.30, luncheon will be served in the 
Drexel Institute, at 60 cents per person. Those intend- 
ing to be present should notify Professor Hadzsits, by 
Friday evening, May 3, at the latest, enclosing sub- 
scription price. Cok, 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLU- 
TION ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Zvolution has been defined as a natural history of the 
cosmos, including organic beings, expressed in physical 
terms as a mechanical process. From very early times 
one phase or another of the doctrine of evolution as it 
has become known to us has been hit upon by writers 
and thinkers. Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes each 
posited a substrate from which all things are sprung and 
into which all things return. The early Pythagoreans 
reached much farther in their teaching. On the basis 
of their mysterious number theory they built the struc- 
ture ofthecosmos. All beginnings, they said, depended 
upon unity, which, when once obtained, becomes the 
active agent in setting in orderly array the unformed 
chaos outside this unity. In their cosmology the first 
unit formed was the sun. This then became the active 
agent in the formation of the earth, the moon, and the 
other heavenly bodies out to the place where chaos still 
reigns. They even provided for an unlimited continua- 
tion of this process.» Their destined universe is still in 
the making. Heraclitus based all things on fire and 
flux, Empedocles upon permanent but composite ele- 
ments. The latter’s theory of adaptations reminds us 
of Darwin, and his theory of emanations and pores as 
means of sensation corresponds to the modern theory of 
absorption. 

The Stoics also, in a sense, were evolutionists. There 
was first, they said, an original being both material and 
spiritual. The former was fire, the latter deity. The 
world-process was, they thought, a self-realization of 
the divine Being. The divine Spirit permeates the all, 
and, therefore, seeds beget individual things. The 
individual souls of men arise from the all-pervading 
world-soul (this from Heraclitus). The present world, 
they believed, was one of a series; the end of all is to be 
burned, and all things are finally resolved into pri- 
mordial substance. 

But Leucippus and his followers came the nearest of 
any of the ancients to a statement of that phase of the 
doctrine of evolution which is known asatomism. The 
early school posited an infinite store of eternal atoms in 
motion, from which combined and recombined the 
present order has sprung. This is the beginning of the 


doctrine of atoms, and on its physical side is the fore- 
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runner of the nebular hypothesis. The other great 
source for the doctrine of evolution in antiquity is 
Aristotle. He believed in a transcendent deity express- 
ing himself in the moving, acting world. His theory of 
sense-perception resembles that of Herbert Spencer. 
He thought that vods made its way into man from 
without. In his Politics he elaborates a process of civic 
development based on the principle of the necessities 
of society. Aristotle is the great biologist of antiquity. 

We may take, then, Leucippus, and his followers, on 
the physical side, and Aristotle, and his followers, on 
the biological side, as the thinkers of antiquity who 
mest of all set forth systems of philosophy embodying a 
doctrine of evolution. For the modern theory we are 
indebted to Laplace, Kirchhoff, Darwin, Spencer, 
Mendel, and others. 

Let us consider briefly the principles of the ancient 
and the modern theories of evolution, trace their 
resemblances and their differences, and draw what con- 
clusions we may from the study. We may consider, 
then, these theories as they have been applied to (1) the 
world, (2) life, (3) man, (4) human intelligence, and 
human speech, (5) human society, law and government, 
(6) the moral and religious sense in man. Only the 
first three of these can be treated here. 

The ancient atomistic view of the evolution of the 
world is as follows. An infinite store of atoms moving 
in infinite space for an infinite time has begotten the 
present order and all past orders of things, and will 
beget all orders of things yet to be. As to shape, the 
atoms are of few varieties, three or four, but the number 
of atoms of each shape is infinite. As to composition, 
the atom is of solid singleness, unchangeable, ever- 
lasting, and, as far as actual separation goes, indivisible. 
Theoretically, however, the atom is divisible, since it is 
composed of several least parts, which, put together in 
a variety of ways, would yield the few varieties of 
atom shapes, round, angular, hooked. These atoms 
ever falling in space but swerving slightly from the 
perpendicular course clash, whirl, and form aggrega- 
tions, which in themselves acquire the motion of their 
constituent atoms. Thus from atoms the worlds are 
formed—the sun, the moon, the stars of heaven, and 
into atoms these worlds and all things else shall be 
resolved. 

The modern theory of the evolution of the universe, 
chiefly concerned, of course, with our own solar system 
and our planet, is set forth in the nebular hypothesis, 
that nebulous masses of heated matter at first filled all 
space. This nebula, according to Laplace, had a move- 
ment of rotation on an axis. This rotary motion may 
be explained on the ground that in contracting toward 
the center as it cooled the matter on both sides of the 
mass would not preserve the same density, and a conse- 
quent rotary motion would result. This rotary motion 
would increase as contraction by cooling continued. 
So rings and balls of matter would become detached, 
preserving the motion of their parent mass and develop- 
ing like rotary motion. In later times it is generally 
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accepted that the spiral nebulae, e. g. canes venatici, 
which of late have been found to be very numerous in 
space, are probably the best illustration of the trans- 
fo mation which originally went on when our own solar 
system was in the process of making. Herschel col- 
lected data which go to show that the sun of our solar 
system was once an immense nebula filling space at 
least as vast in extent as is the orbit of Neptune, that it 
gradually condensed and partially solidified, leaving 
portions of its substance in the form of planets, moons, 
etc., and so on down to its present shape and size. The 
heat of the present sun, also, is kept up, it has been 
supposed, by the trapsformation of energy resulting 
from the continued contraction of its diameter in the 
process of cooling. 

The comparison of the ancient and the modern 
theories on the matter of the origin of the universe 
shows that in principle advancement has been made 
along the line that was most to be expected. The 
nebular theory as to cosmic substance is in no way 
essentially different from that of Democritus, Epicurus, 
and Lucretius. There seems to be more advance in the 
matter of motion and heat in the heavenly bodies, and 
in the discovery by Kirchhoff of the identity of certain 
substances like sodium, lithium, strontium, etc., in the 
earth and in the heavenly bodies'. But, if we examine 
carefully the early Pythagorean doctrine, as well as the 
doctrines of Democritus and Epicurus, we shall see 
that the principal addition of modern times is the dis- 
covery of the spiral nebulae which serve now as an 
illustration of the possible cosmic process through 
which our solar system has passed. Yet, with all the 
observed phenomena, it cannot be said that any 
nebula has been caught transforming itself into a sys- 
tem like our solar system. All that can be said is that 
this nebula and that, and a multitude of others have 
been photographed in such positions and conditions 
that the composite of these impressions might convey 
some idea of how the cosmic process in our universe may 
have gone on. 

The present-day triumphs of atomistic physics are 
truly great?. It is now possible to count the number of 
atoms and molecules in a given mass of matter with as 
much accuracy as the census of any community can be 
taken. It has been shown that the atom contains 
electrical constituents and these also have an atomic 
structure. In this way a theory of electricity has been 
superimposed upon the atomic theory of matter. It 
has also been shown that every electric charge is com- 
posed of an exact number of electrical atoms, and that 
every electrical current consists in some kind of trans- 
mission of these electrical atoms through some medium. 
The exact value of this elementary electric atom has 


1This is clear from spectrum analysis. The Frauenhofer lines in 
the spectrum of the sun correspond to the bright lines of the spectra 
of various gaseous substances. This shows that the dark lines of 
the solar spectrum are caused by the fact that the light of gaseous 
substances in the photosphere of the sun strains out the light of the 
same gases in the nucleus of the sun. 

2For these statements see R. A. Millikan, Science, New Series 37 


(January 24, 1913). 


been measured and established. It has also been 
shown that every molecule, of whatever size, in a gas at 
a given temperature is endowed with precisely the same 
average kinetic energy, and this universal constant has 
been measured. Furthermore, even the tracks of the 
alpha and the beta corpuscles have been photographed 
as they shoot out from radioactive atoms with some- 
thing of the velocity of light. But at this point we are 
reminded of the unsettled condition in which atomistic 
physics finds itself. There are no less than five theories 
urged as the solution of the nature of this elemental 
atom. After reviewing the investigations of the more 
recent years certain physicists conclude (1) that neither 
atoms nor electrons appear to be able to absorb any 
energy until it comes to them in a certain degree of 
intensity, and this degree varies with different sub- 
stances; (2) that, when energy results in the emission of 
electrons, there is apparently a complete, or nearly 
complete, inter-convertibility of energy between an 
electron and a so-called ether ray, whether it be an X- 
ray ora light ray. There is, they say, no good reason 
why the ether may not be found to be of such a struc- 
ture as to permit of a localization of radiant energy in 
space, or of its emission in multiples of something, if 
necessary, without violating the laws of interference. 

Yet the positive transformation of one element into 
another, or the constitution of matter out of energy, is 
still not an accomplished fact. Many things point 
toward the performing of this miracle of science. We 
can only wait while investigators assiduously carry 
forward the search. It may be accomplsihed at any 
time, and it may never be accomplished. It is interest- 
ing here to note that Lucretius’s theoretically divisible 
atom has been shown to be actually made up of con- 
stituent parts. 

Aristotle’s theory of the origin of life is quite modern. 
He believed that nature is two-fold, form and matter, 
that chance and fortune are secondary to intellect, and 
that necessity is the cause behind things. Adaptive 
structures, he thought, were not produced on the 
principle of the survival of the fittest, nor yet by chance, 
but by necessity. Germs, not animals, he said, were 
the first to be produced and the soft mass which first 
subsisted was the germ. He also believed in a sequence 
of purposive productions. 

The ancient atomists held that all forms of life are 
composed of lifeless, senseless atoms. Proof of this, 
they said, is to be seen everywhere. Living worms 
spring out of dead refuse when the earth is putrid with 
heavy rains. Streams of water, leaves, and glad pas- 
tures are transformed into cattle, and these again 
nourish the human body, and the bodies of men often 
are food, i. e. life to powerful beasts and birds. This 
transformation of inert, lifeless substance into life and 
sense is, they said, much the same as the process by 
which nature converts dry fuel into flame. But no life 
at all is begotten until a proper union and arrangement 
of atoms with other atoms takes place, so that these 
atoms impart and receive life-giving, sense-giving 
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motions. In the days of her youth also the earth 
brought forth all kinds of herbage, flowers, shrubs, and 
trees. For, just as feathers, hairs, and bristles are first 
born on birds and beasts, so the new earth put forth 
grass and bushes, and then gave birth to various races of 
mortal creatures. And none of these forms could have 
dropped from heaven to the earth nor could those on 
land have come from the salt pools. Even now many 
living things spring out of the earth, induced by the rain 
and the sun’s heat. Many races too of living things 
must have been born and have passed away ere this. 
Every living breathing race has been protected and 
preserved by craft, by courage, or by speed. Witness 
the fox, the lion, and the stag. Creatures useful to 
man have survived because in return for the service 
they can render man they share his protection against 
their more vicious rivals. Those to which nature has 
granted none of these qualities, whether in a state of 
wild nature or in a state of domestication, would fall a 
prey to their betters and by nature would be utterly 
extinguished. 
The reason why Lucretius did not accept Aristotle's 

matter of a law of gradual development 
earlier 


findings in the 
in organic life but rather turned back to the 
philosophers is not far to seek. The purely mechanical 
view of the universe is the one above all others which 
Lucretius must establish. There must be no design, or 
possibility of design, no divine intervention of creation 
or immanence in nature. Such design is certainly 
taught by Aristotle. Hence Lucretius turns away to 
the purely mechanical theory of the universe with 
original atom motion-as the moving force and chance 
for the directing cause, and that too even to the includ- 
ing of all animal life. 

The modern ideas of the evolution of organic forms 
concern themselves with the theory that forms of life 
traced back to a lowly and primeval origin show the 
likelihood of widely dispersed protoplasm composed 
chiefly of a living cell or cells of which all organic bodies 
are composed. This substance is to modern science 
the physical and material basis of all life. It was not, 
however, until 1861 that Max Schultze’ established the 
identity of Dujardin’s (1835) sarcode and von Mohl’s 
(1846) protoplasm. This viscid, semifluid substance 
possesses the property of motion, as seen in the amoeba 
and in the white corpuscles in the blood. It possesses 
the power of assimilating foreign substances, of building 
itself up by this means, and of decomposing the result- 
ant molecules into simpler ones. The development of 
species of animate forms was worked out by Darwin on 
the following principles: variability under domesti- 
cation, variability under nature, the struggle for 
existence, and natural selection. The whole work isa 
scientific investigation of the ancient theory of sur- 
vival. 


Schultze showed that in the lower forms and in the higher forms 
of life as well the living substance is one and the same substance, 
protoplasm; thatin plants this substance, although usually bounde d 
by a cell-wall, is sometimes without a cell- wall or membrane, and 
that in many unicellular forms and in many animal tissues the cell 
membrane is always absent. His conclusion therefore was that the 


cell-membrane is not essential in any case. 


In comparing the ancient and the modern views on 
the origin of life we are reminded that the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation was universally believed until 
after the middle of the seventeenth century. In fact, 
this doctrine was first shown to be unsound by Redi, the 
Italian investigator, in 1668. In 1683, van Leeuwen- 
hoek discovered bacteria, and showed that the ordinary 
processes of sterilization were not effective. But it was 
not until the discovery of Pasteur (Studies 1866-1876) 
that abiogenesis on a microscopic scale was found to be 
as impossible as it is on a larger scale. The dictum 
omne vivum e vivo, all life from antecedent life, is proved 
for all known substances. It is still conjectured, and 
has been the fond hope of many an investigator, that 
some new substance may be discovered, or mayhap be 
produced in the laboratory, which shall prove that 
inorganic matter may be made to merge into organic 
matter by a process of artificial creation. But until 
such artificial creation is an established fact we must 
needs fall back on the ancient doctrine that life, living 
substance, organic matter, is nature, or on the other 
theory that it is the result of a special act of particular 
creation. 

As to man’s origin and development Aristotle is 
unmistakably evolutionary in his doctrine‘. He finds 
the first indications of life even in inorganic nature. 
All motion, in a sense, may be regarded as life. But 
the highest manifestation of life is in man, the highest 
animal. And the lower forms of life often bear analo- 
gous parts to the highest forms, and there is a steady 
advance from the lower to the higher. The roots of 
things in the plant world serve the purpose of mouths 
for animals. Bloodless animals have certain humors, 
an organ which corresponds to a heart, and the sem- 
Molluscs have cartilage where 
snakes and fishes have bones. Instead of lungs fishes 
have gills, and they breathe water instead of air. The 
wings of birds, the claws of crabs, the fore feet of 
quadrupeds and the arms of man are all analogous. 
Certain embryonic resemblances between man and the 
lower orders also exist. The habits, occupations, 
tempers, and reason of animals can be compared with 
the same qualities in man. The human soul in child- 
hood can with difficulty be distinguished from that of 
In this way doés an inner bond of 
Organic nature, 


blance of a brain. 


the lower animals. 
union run through all organic forms. 
too, is the sphere of design, and here too the order of 
existence is reversed. Here man, the last in origin, is 
the first in value. From the highest sphere of heaven 
to the earth, nature displayed a constantly diminishing 
perfection. At the earth she reached a turning-point. 
For the elements as they combine make ready the proper 
conditions for the development of living creatures, and 
life is revealed from its first frail germ to its highest and 


finest form in man. So Aristotle. 


‘These statements are found chiefly in Aristotle's De Partibus 
Animalium and De Animalium Generatione. They have been 
commented upon by Zeller,and_others. 
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The ancient materialistic doctrine of the evolution of 
man, according to Lucretius, is as follows. Mother 
earth in the early days of her uncouth and unadorned 
appearance here and there developed wombs, which, 
fertilized by processes of nature, such as the falling of 
heavy showers of rain and the natural heat of her cosmic 
body, brought forth upon her bosom rude and savage 
men. Nay more, the very food of this primeval stock 
was nature’s milk, constrained seasonably to flow for 
the sustenance of nascent man. Warmth of earth also 
was his raiment, and her bosom was his couch. No 
chilling winds nor scorching heat exacted upon these 
early sons of earth. So too came at the proper time all 
manner of wild beasts and fowls of the air. Monsters 
too in early days the earth brought forth, prodigies 
neither male nor female, creatures without feet, devoid 
of hands, dumb, blind, and halt. But nature set a ban 
on these, in that they could not well combine and so 
beget their kind. But, because some limit of producing 
must be set, mother earth, full of days and worn with 
age, ceased to bring forth. 

Here again the reason why Lucretius did not adopt 
Aristotle’s findings as to the origin and development of 
man is found in the fact that the former could in no 
wise brook the latter’s doctrine of design in the universe. 

The modern theory that man is descended from some 
less highly organized form is based on the following 
observations: (1) embryonic similarities, (2) numerous 
common points of structure and constitution, (3) the 
retention in man of rudiments of structural elements 
belonging to lower orders, (4) abnormal reversions to 
which man is occasionally liable. The mutual affinities 
of members of the same group, their geographical dis- 
tribution, and their geological succession seem to show 
the same. It has been claimed that variations in the 
physical structure of man are induced by and obey the 
same general laws as is the case with the lower orders. 
It is said that there is the same struggle for existence, 
and that the same laws of inheritance, and the same 
laws of natural and sexual selection prevail in man as in 
the lower species of animals. Man’s progenitors were 
once hair-covered, bearded creatures, with pointed 
movable ears, and provided with a tail; their feet were 
prehensile, and the males had great canine teeth; they 
were arboreal and lived in a warm climate. At an 
earlier stage these progenitors were aquatic; our lungs 
are modified swimming-bladders, and the clefts in our 
necks show that we once possessed branchiae. The 
heart was once a single pulsating vessel. Through 
numerous minute variations accumulated by inheri- 
tance through countless gen2rations man and all animal 
forms below him are traceable to a few original types. 
This is the Darwinian theory of the evolution of man, 
and for practically fifty years it had acceptance with 
the great majority of scientists and investigators of 
every rank. 

Two assumptions were based on the theory of numer- 
ous minute variations propagated, by inheritance, 
namely, that variation was a continuous process, and 


that any variation could be transmitted to offspring. 
Both of these assumptions are now found, on Mendel’s 
law, to be unjustified. Two sorts of variation seem to 
be proved by Mendel beyond controversy, namely, 
those variations which are due to specific characters in 
the organism, and those which are due to the direct 
effect of the environment during the lifetime of the 
organism. The former are known as mutations, the 
latter as fluctuations. The former are inherited, since 
they represent characters embodied in the gametes of 
the species, but the latter are not known to be inherited. 
What appear to be transmissions of individual characters 
arising from environment are amply explained on other 
grounds. Nochangeinthe species will occur, then, unless 
there be some change in the gametes, the germ cells which 
unite to form a new individual. And these changes are 
not the result of a long series of minute characteristics 
transmitted through many generations. They are 
abrupt, sharp, and clearly defined. Intermediates in 
any species are not commonly produced. The true 
criterion of what constitutes a species is sterility, and 
that particular form of sterility which prevents two 
healthy gametes when united from producing a new 
individual (zygote) with normal powers of growth and 
reproduction. 

A comparison of the ancient and modern views of the 
origin of species culminating in man shows almost as 
much difference among modern scientists as there was 
among ancient thinkers, and in either case almost as 
much as between the ancient and the modern views. 
Aristotle is not measurably farther from Epicurus than 
Darwin is from Mendel. Aristotle and Darwin, and 
Mendel perhaps even more all leave the universe open 
to design in structure and process. 

It little becomes us in modern times to minimize in 
any way the great discoveries of science which have 
revealed to us the vastness and grandeur of our universe, 
or to decry the splendid work of investigators who have 
told us the truth about the massive measures of our 
solar system and the microscopic marvels of things 
animate and inanimate about us. But it is equally 
unbecoming to fail to see or to refuse to admit the great 
and masterful work of the men of old as constructive 
thinkers. We may be as far removed from the final 
truth about many things, nay even about many of the 
same things, as were the sages of antiquity. To be sure 
we are in possession of facts unknown to them. But 
mere facts, petty facts, never yet of, themselves have 
produced any great system of thought, no gigantic 
sweep of the intellect to bring man to a higher and a 
better understanding of the universe and his relation to 
that universe. It is perfectly conceivable that a single 
intellect might compass all present knowable facts 
about the movements and processes of the universe and 
still not know the universe greatly better than did 
Pythagoras or Aristotle. Doubtless the ancients often 
thought they had arrived at finality in their theories, 
but we know how far they were from the goal. The 
same is true of us. The tale of all possible human 
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knowledge will never be told. Were one to master the 
accumulated knowledge of all the ages, yet would one 
not be certain that he had absolute and final knowledge 
of any person or of anything. So varied and infinite is 
nature in all her ways. 

One object of this study has been to try to show that 
every age must make its own contribution to the sum 
total of human knowledge and understanding, and that 
the serious contribution made by any age must be con- 
sidered by succeeding ages as a serious and valuable 
effort, and not a contribution to be held up to scorn and 
cited as an example of impotence. The ancients are 
entitled to a serious and sympathetic consideration 
from us such as we should desire for ourselves in the 
minds of the ages yet to come. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 
COLLEGE. 


Rorert B. ENGLISH. 





REVIEWS 


“Know Thyself” in Greek and Latin Literature. By 
Eliza Gregory Wilkins. Private Edition. Dis- 
tributed by The University of Chicago Libraries 
(1917). 106 pages. 

This University of Chicago dissertation appears in a 
scholarly and methodical form. It has a Table of 
Contents; a short Preface, in which the writer explains 
the aim of her study, and acknowledges her indebted- 
ness to Professor Shorey; ten chapters, dealing with the 
various phases of the theme (I-99); a list of passages in 
Greek and in Latin authors, cited in chronological order 
for each language, first the passages in which there is an 
explicit reference to the maxim—either by exact quota- 
tion of the words or by other unmistakable language—, 
and, secondly, the passages in which the reference is 
“apparent, though more or less indirectly expressed”’; 
and a Bibliography, evidently of only the most import- 
ant works, however (105-106). 

The various chapters have these headings: 

I, Introduction (1-11); II, ‘‘'Know Thyself’! as 
Know your Measure (12-22); III, ““Know Thyself” as 
Know what you Can and Cannot Do (23-32); IV, 
“Know Thyself” as Know your Place. Its Relation to 
ZTNSPOLTNH (33-40); V, ““Know Thyself’’ as Know the 
Limits of your Wisdom (41-45); VI, ‘““Know Thyself” 
as Know your own Faults (46-51); VII, ‘‘Know Thy- 
self’ as Know you are Human and Mortal (52-59); 
VIII, ‘““Know Thyself” as Know your own Soul (60-77); 
1X, ‘‘Know Thyself” is Difficult; How Attained (78-88); 
X, “Know Thyself” in Early Ecclesiastical Literature 
(89-99). 4 

After looking at these headings, or, surely, after a 
slight consideration of the subject, a critic will probably 
find two queries coming to his mind: (1) Will there 
not, in the nature of things, be a different connotation 
of the words of this maxim in the mind of the physicist 
and of the philosopher, of the laity and of the priest- 
hood, of the pagan and of the Christian?; (2) and— 
what might seem almost contradictory to the view just 


1In the dissertation we have each time, in the chapter-title, the 
Greek words. 
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expressed—is it possible to pigeon-hole, so exactly as is 
implied by the chapter headings, the meaning of the 
maxim in each particular passage? 

Chapter I, containing the Introduction, is concerned 
with the various apophthegms of the Seven Sages, as 
they appeared on the Delphic temple. The writer, 
however, does not here follow the wisest plan, in the 
judgment of the reviewer. She should either have con- 
fined herself to her narrower subject, ‘‘Know Thyself”’, 
or have treated all the maxims. As a fact, however, 
she gives a brief glance at the others, but, before dwell- 
ing on her special maxim, focuses her gaze for a bit on 
Apparently she feels the 


the meaning of the puzzle E. 
inconsistency of her position, for she says (2), in what 
seems almost an apology for her treatment of this 
particular saying, 

Modern discussion of the inscriptions at Delphi is 
concerned chiefly with the meaning of the E and with 
the arrangement of the sayings. . . . 


She gives the various solutions that have been offered 
with regard tothis puzzle. As tothe date of the appear- 
ance of these sayings at Delphi, the writer does not 
express herself decisively. She says (6) 

they must have been on the temple built toward the 
end of the 6th, or early in the 5th, century to replace the 
old stone structure destroyed by fire in 548 B. C., and it 
is possible, if not probable, that they were on the earlier 
temple of stone. 


She comes to no conclusion as to whether, as Roscher 
believes, the sayings “‘originated at Delphi and had only 
a local application” or were inscribed at Delphi after 
they had been formulated. After referring to Roscher’s 
theory, she says (8), 

But the ancient theory that they appeared at Delphi 
only after they had become current proverbs is at least 
equally plausible. 


The last part of the Introduction is concerned with 
showing the extent to which the particular maxim, 
“Know Thyself”, was discussed in ancient times and 
the comparatively small number of long discussions 
that have survived to our day, though the shorter 
discussions and the references are so numerous. 

In Chapter II, Miss Wilkins begins to discuss the 

separate passages in which the maxim occurs. It is 
found first in a fragment attributed to Heracleitus 
(Stobaeus, Florilegium 5.119). However, it is in 
Aeschylus, Prometheus 309-310, that we find the first 
example of its use where the context gives the meaning. 
Oceanus is giving advice to Prometheus. Of this pas- 
sage the writer says (13): 
Obviously Oceanus’ plea is that Prometheus may hum- 
ble his pride and adopt manners becoming a subject god. 
To know himself is to know his place as subject of the 
new king, to recognize his limitations in his inability 
to defy Zeus save to hisown hurt. And these meanings 
of yv@& cavréy, together with the more general idea 
of knowing the measure of one’s capacity, were un- 
doubtedly the usual connotations of the maxim, as we 
shall see from our further study. 
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The reviewer assents to this interpretation and to 
these statements. But do not these very statements 
make some of the pigeon-holes—at least the next one— 
unnecessary? 

In Chapter III, the writer gives as the first illustra- 
tion Xenophon, Memorabilia 4.2, a passage in which 
Euthydemus and Socrates are conversing. The sub- 
ject of the discussion is the ‘‘Know Thyself’ seen at 
Delphi. Socrates says to Euthydemus 

he. those who do not know themselves, and are 
deceived about their own ability, are in like case with 
regard to other men and other human affairs; they do 
not know what they need nor what they are doing nor 
what they are using, but, mistaken in all things, they 
miss the good and fall upon evil. You see this, 
too, in the case of States—that those which go to war 
with a stronger power, ignorant of their own inability, 
are laid waste or lose their freedom. 

Does not this sentiment represent exactly what Oceanus 
had in mind when he gave his advice to Prometheus? 
In other words, why should not the Prometheus passage 
be pigeon-holed in Chapter III as well as in Chapter II? 
Or, better still, why attempt to make a distinction in 
the meaning of these two expressions, Know your 
Measure and Know what you Can and Cannot Do? 
Miss Wilkins herself admits—at the end of Chapter III 
(31-32)—that these categories are after all not distinct. 

Miss Wilkins begins Chapter IV by referring to the 
fact that in Chapter II she interpreted the advice of 
Oceanus to Prometheus as ‘‘warning him to know his 
place as a subject of the new king of the Gods”. With 
the philosophers, however, the maxim took on a more 
philosophical color. It came to be identified with 
cwhpoctrn, ‘humility’, then with dccarcocdrn, ‘justice’, and 
later still with the virtues in general. 

In Chapter V the writer describes the influence 
exerted upon the interpretation of the maxim by the 
extreme modesty of Socrates, who felt that his noted 
wisdom consisted merely in recognizing and admitting 
his own ignorance. So several passages are adduced to 
show that the maxim sometimes carries the implication 
that a man who really knows himself will realize his 
ignorance. 

In Chapter VI we have once more the philosopher's 
point of view. It is again Know your Measure or 
Know what you Can and what you Cannot Do. Butit 
is in the moral, instead of in the physical world. The 
writer, in noting the difficulties encountered in seeing 
one’s own faults and the ease of seeing the faults of 
others, refers to the two sacks in Aesop’s fable, the one 
on our heart and the other on our back, and she gives 
the pertinent references, which are especially numerous 
in the Latin poets. 

In Chapter VII, Miss Wilkins holds that the conno- 
tation of a knowledge of oneself with the thought of the 
inevitableness of death probably was due “to the 
influence of the Stoics in their claim that the maxirn 
was the foundation of philosophy’. She notes as a 
proof that this connotation was “general and not 


merely literary” the 


mosaic floor of a small tomb found west of the Appian 
Way at Rome, bearing the figure of a skeleton with the 
words TNQCI SATTON written in large, bold letters 


underneath. 


In Chapter VIII, we find ourselves plunged still 
deeper into the philosophical connotations of the 
maxim. The author of the Alcibiades I argues that 
the maxim bids us know the soul, which is the real self. 
Sometimes this is the interpretation put upon the 
maxim by later philosophers; sometimes it is the rela- 
tion of the body and the soul that is meant. Again, as 
the difficulty involved in the problem of having the soul 
gain knowledge of itself developed in the thought of the 
philosophers, deeper and deeper were the investigators 
plunged into the depths of metaphysical abstrac- 
tions. 

The question considered in Chapter IX is one that 
a philosopher alone is likely to ask. The answer is 
likely to be given from the philosopher’s point of view. 
It is only the wise man—the philosopher—that can 
attain unto self-knowledge and ‘‘even for him perfect 
self-knowledge was unattainable, for it is God alone 
who fully knows Himself”. The Stoics felt that a man 
could not know himself without knowing the Universe, 
and that meant that ‘‘the way to know oneself is to 
know God”’. 

In Chapter X, it appears that comparatively few 
direct allusions to this maxim are found in the early 
Church Fathers. Clement says that this and the other 
apophthegms were borrowed by the Greeks from the 


_ Hebrews; that the maxim “was taken from the passage 


‘Thou hast seen thy brother, thou hast seen thy God’ ”’. 
But this passage, as Miss Wilkins says, is not in the 
Bible. The connotation among these Christians was, 
as we might expect, different from that felt by the 
pagans. They added to the pagan idea of the mor- 
tality of the body the Christian doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

The passages referred to ky the writer include (1) 
explicit references, in Greek authors, nearly 100, in 
Latin authors, about 25; (2) references more or less 
veiled, in Greek authors, nearly 50, in Latin authors, 
about 15; ‘‘Further Passages Touching Self-Knowledge 
in the Church Fathers’’, in Greek ecclesiastical writers, 
about 25, in Latin ecclesiastical writers, about 50. 

Apart from the strictures that have been suggested, 
the work seems very well done. As the reviewer has 
already intimated, so many subdivisions of the subject 
seem neither wise nor warranted even; and the conno- 
tations are often due to the character of the man quot- 
ing the maxim or referring to it. 

The reviewer has noticed only two words misspelled 
in the English of the text, ‘‘Pelopennesian’’ (15) and 
“Sardanapulus” (54). The Greek, however, was not 
very carefully read—by writer or proof-reader. There 
are more than 30 mistakes in breathing and accent, 
about equally divided between the body of the text and 
the footnotes. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Handbook of The 
Classical Collection. By Gisela M. A. Richter. 
Published by the Museum, 1917. Paper covers, 
Pp. xvii + 276. 50 cents. 

Here is a book that should appeal to every lover of 
the Classics, by a scholar who knows, with the intimacy 
born of long association, whereof she writes (for a 
review, by Professor Wheeler, of Miss Richter’s mono- 
graph, The Metropolitan Museum of Art: Greek, 
Roman and Etruscan Bronzes, see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 9.124-125. For other work by Miss Richter, 
see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 8.105-106. For a review, 
by Professor Baur, of J. L. Myres, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art: Handbook of the Cesnola Collection, 
see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 9.62-63). 

The contents of the book are as follows: 
(v—vi); Introduction (ix—xvii), dealing with The Pres- 
ent Collection and Its Arrangement; Bibliography 
(xix-xxxiv), not intended to be exhaustive, but giving 
rather the more important books of interest to the 
general reader, under the captions Periodicals, Lexicons, 
General Works, Prehellenic Greece, Architecture, 
Sculpture, Terracottas, Vases, Gems, Painting, Glass, 
Catalogues (A, of Museums, here and abroad, B, of 
Private Collections); Handbook of the Classical Col- 
lection (3-259); Index (261-276). 

The Handbook proper has the following subdivisions: 
Prehistoric Greek Period, about 3000- 
1100 B. C. (3-37); Second Room: Early Greek Period, 
Geometric Period, About 1100-550 B.C. (38-58); Third 
Room: Archaic Period, Sixth Century B. C. (59-86); 
Fourth Room: First Half of V Century B. C. (87-112); 
Fifth Room: Second Half of V Century B. C. (113- 


Illustrations 


First Room: 


131); Sixth Room: Fourth Century B.C. (131-153); 
Seventh Room: Hellenistic Period Third to First 


Century B. C. (154-174); Eight and Ninth Rooms: 
Roman Imperial Period, 31 B. C. to Fifth Century 
A. D. (175-200); Central Hall: Greek and Roman 
Sculptures, Sixth Century B.C. to Third Century A. D. 
(201-259). 

The book is beautifully printed on fine paper. 159 
well executed figures in the text reproduce, in general, 
objects in the collection. There are besides 26 illustra- 
tions, including a cover design, a vignette on the title- 
page, head-bands and tail-pieces, used for decoration; 
these too have been drawn from objects in the collection. 

With such a book as this before them students can 
now master with ease and pleasure, as well as greatly 
increased profit, the important classical collection in 
the Metropolitan Museum. Cal. 





A NEW CORPUS SCRIPTORUM LATINORUM 


Announcement has been received of a Corpus Scrip- 
torum Latinorum Paravianum Moderante Carolo 
Pascal. The Corpus gets its name from the publishers 
—TI. B. Paravia and Company, who seem to have 


branches in Turin, Rome, Milan, Florence, Naples, and 
Palermo. 
sor in the University of Pavia. 
naeum: 
quarterly journal. 
ment of the Corpus declares that all who have a 


The general editor, Carlo Pascal, is profes- 
He is editor of Athe- 
Studii Periodici Di Letteratura e Storia, 
An interesting English announce- 
thor- 


a 








~ 
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ough knowledge of the Latin writers have no doubt 
often remarked that the editions, especially the Teubner 
texts, 
transpositions or omissions of verses in defiance of the 
MSS—in a word, these editions are distinctly arbitrary. 
The new Corpus is to show us the MSS text, with 
emendation only where the MSS tradition gives no 
sense; otherwise conjectural alterations proposed or 
accepted in other editions are not even to be mentioned. 
In each case there is to be a Latin preface on the work 
and on its manuscript tradition. There is also to be a 
critical appendix, and sometimes indexes. 

Up to the present time I have seen the following 
Caesar, De Bello Civili, edited by 
Catullus, edited by Carlo 
De Re Publica, edited by 
Carlo Pascal and Iohannes Galbiati (2.75 L.); Minucius 
Felix, Octavius, edited by Aloisius Valmaggi (1.25 L.); 
Plautus, Stichus, edited by C. O. Zuretti (1.50 L.); 
Tacitus, Agricola, edited by Caesar Annibaldi and Carlo 
Pascal (1.25 L.); Tacitus, Germania, edited by the 
same scholars (1.25 L.). 

The books are fairly well printed, in a large, comforta- 
They are bound in stiff paper covers. They 
edited in accordance with the 


contain many conjectural readings, and show 


parts of the Corpus: 
Dominico Bassi (2.75 Lire); 


Pascal (2.25 L.); Cicero, 


ble type. 
present a good text, 
principles laid down in the general announcement of the 
series, as quoted above. There are various typographi- 
cal errors, but these are inevitable in a new enterprise 
and are especially so under the present abnormal condi- 


tions. The matter contained in each volume in the 
Praefatio, Appendix Critica, Testimonia, and the 
various Indexes is all helpful. The series deserves a 
hearty welcome. Cc. K, 


in Non-Classical Periodicals 
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Languages and Literatures—Jan. 
° 


Classical Articles 


American Journal of Semitic 
Ecclesiastes and Theognis, H. Ranston. 

American Journal of Sociology—Sept., Sociology before Comte, 
H. E. Barnes [contains a résumé of social philosophy among 
the Greeks and the Romans]. 

Ancient Egypt—1917, Part ii—(B. P. 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part xii). 

Athenaeum—Jan., The Reform of Classical Education, 
Winbolt. 

Colonnade—April, Greek Number [devoted the 

of things vee k, ancient and modern]. 

—Dec. 20, Greek Vases, Helen Gardner = (Douris and the 

~ainters of Greek Vases, E. Pottier; Euthymides and his 

; ellows, J. C. Hoppin). 
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Latin by R. K.; J. F. D’ Alton, 


Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, 
Ss. E. 
to discussion 
Dial 


The Invitation. Done into 
Horace and His Age: A 





Study in Historical Bac one 1 ©. A. B.) 

International Me shore of Ethics—Jan., C. D. Burns, Greek Ideals: 
A Study of Social Life (M. J.) 

Journal of Rostich and Germanic Philol gy-—Jan., Spenser’s 


Virgil’s Gnat, O. F. Emerson. 

Modern Language Review—Jan., Notes on the Vocabulary of the 
Grammarian, Virgilius Maro, H. A. Strong. 

Monist—Jan., Plato's Conception of the Cosmos, H. B. Alexander; 
The Two-Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of Winckel- 
mann, W. W. Hyde. 

Moyen Age—Jan., 1917, Le roman d'Apulée 
moyen fge?, G. Huet; R. Cagnat et V. 
d’archéologie romaine (M. Prou). 

North American Review—March, (W. W. 

Site of Rome). 
Open_Court—Nov., An Eros of Later Greece [a bronze statue of 


était-il connu au 
Chapot, Manuel 


Fowler, Aeneas at the 


Eros in the Metropolitan Museum, New York City; illus- 
tratec 
Revue Critique —Jan., (H. E. Butler and A. S. Owen, Apulei 


Apologia Sive Pro Se De Magia Liber). 

Rivista Storica—July-Sept., J. Salvioli, Der Kapitalismus in 
Altertum (G. B. B.); C. E. Boyd, Public Libraries and 
Literary Culture in Ancient Rome (P. B.); E. Stampini, 
Studi di letteratura e di filologia latina (P. B.). 

Sewanee Review—Jan., Martial, the Epigrammatist, K. F. Smith. 














